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"You  cannot  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 
I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging, 
if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal  and  partizan  politics." 

PROCLAMATION,  MAY  19,   1862,  REVOKING  GENERAL  HUNTERS 

ORDER  RE  EMANCIPATION. 


The  solitary  fact  that  the  year  1959  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  of  itself 
highly  important.  But  the  wish  of  the  American  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary in  a  fitting  and  proper  manner,  is  significant  and  meaningful.  They 
have  not  forgotten  the  virtues  exemplified  by  him,  and  they  intend  to 
perpetuate  them  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

If  a  reason  for  celebrating  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  needs  record- 
ing, it  is  this:  he  was  truly  a  great  man.  He  influenced  the  course  of 
history.  His  wisdom  and  innate  faith  in  his  countrymen  enabled  him, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  lead  the  nation  safely  through  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  "In  his  character,"  wrote  the  historian  George 
Bancroft,  "Lincoln  was  through  and  through  an  American."  In  the 
Commemoration  Ode  read  at  Harvard  College  on  July  21,  1865,  James 
Russell  Lowell  called  him  "the  first  American." 

As  a  frontier  boy  and  youth,  as  an  Illinois  politician  and  lawyer,  and 
as  the  leader  of  a  nation,  Abraham  Lincoln  practiced  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  humility,  steadfastness,  faith  in  righteousness,  and  the  forgiving  spirit. 
Then  too,  his  humor,  his  earthiness,  and  his  utter  lack  of  pretension 
made  him  one  with  common  humanity.  Herein  too  is  his  greatness. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  argued,  disputed,  and  debated  with  Lincoln 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois,  admitted  that  "Lincoln  is  the  honestest 
man  I  ever  knew."  And  when  General  Grant  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
Lincoln,  he  replied:  "He  was  incontestably  the  greatest  man  I  ever 
knew." 

"Whereas,"  so  resolved  the  Congress  (H.  J.  Res.  351),  "it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  as  a  nation  to  provide  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  man  who  has  continued  to  be  a  force  in  our  his- 
tory.   .    .    ." 
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H.  J.  Res.  351 


^ightgfifth  Congress  of  the  flnited  States  of  America 

AT  THE  FIHST  SESSION 

Begun  and  held  at  she  City  of  Washington  on  Thursday,  die  third  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven 


Joint  Rtsototfon 

To  establish  a  LImcola  Sesqtiicentennial  Commission. 

Whereas  the  year  1959  marks  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  February  12. 1809;  and 

Whereas  Abraham  Lincoln  served  as  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  his  life  and  ideals  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  during  a  critical  period  of  its  history;  and 

Whereas  his  spoken  and  written  words  and  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment have  continued  to  have  influence  in  our  Government  and  in 
our  daily  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies  the 
one  hundredth  annhersary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1909;  and 

Whereas  the  interest  in,  and  respect  for,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  demon- 
strated by  over  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  visiting  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington District  of  Columbia,  during  the  year  1956,  making  it  the 
most  visited  memorial  in  the  world ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  his  ideals  and  accomplishments  be  re- 
emphasized  and  be  given  wider  public  knowledge  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth;  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  nation  to  provide  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  birth  of  this  great  man  who  has  continued  to  be 
a  force  in  our  history :  Therefore  be  it 
Resoh-ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  in  order  to  provide 

for  appropriate  and  nationwide  observances  and  the  coordination  of 

ceremonies,  there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 

Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 

to  as  the  "Commission",  which  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-eight 

members,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States,  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Commission ; 

(2)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

(3)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 

*  (4)  Twelve  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(5)  One  member  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  who  shall  be 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  or  his  representative. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  snail  call  the  first 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Chairman.  The  Commission, 
at  its  discretion,  may  appoint  honorary  members,  and  may  establish 
an  Advisory  Council  to  assist  it  in  its  work. 

(c)  Appointments  provided  for  in  this  section,  with  the  exception  of 
honorary  members,  shall  be  made  within  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  resolution.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointments  were  made. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  prepare  an  overall 
program  to  include  specific  plans  for  commemorating  the  one  hundred 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  preparing 
its  plans  and  programs,  the  Commission  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
any  similar  and  related  plans  advanced  by  State,  civic,  patriotic, 
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hereditary,  and  historical  bodies,  and  may  designate  special  commit- 
tees with  representation  from  the  above-mentioned  bodies  to  plan  and 
conduct  specific  ceremonies.  The  Commission  may  give  suitable  recog- 
nition such  as  the  award  of  medals  and  certificates  or  by  other  appro- 
priate means  to  persons  and  organizations  for  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  preserving  the  writings  and  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
or  historical  locations  connected  with  his  life. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  proclamations  inviting  the, people  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  and  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  nationally 
significant  historic  event,  the  commemoration  of  which  is  provided 
for  herein. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  accept  donations  of 
money,  property,  or  personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  State,  civic, 

Jiatriotic,  hereditary,  and  historical  groups  and  with  institutions  of 
earning;  and  to  call  upon" other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  for 
their  advice  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution. 

All  books,  manuscripts,  miscellaneous  printed  matter,  memorabilia, 
relics  and  other  materials  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  donated 
to  the  Commission  may  be  deposited  for  permanent  preservation  in  a 
National,  State,  or  local  librarv  or  museum  or  be  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  Commission  in  consultation  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(b)  The  Commission,  to  such  extent  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary,  may, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  Federal 
agencies,  procure  supplies,  services,  and  property  and  make  contracts, 
expend  in  furtherance  of  this  resolution  funds  donated  or  funds 
received  in  pursuance  of  contracts  hereunder,  and  may  exercise  those 
powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  efficiently  and  in  the 
public  interest  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

(c)  The  National  Park  Service  is  designated  to  provide  all  general 
administrative  services. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  employ,  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  an  executive  director  and 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(b)  Kxj)enditures  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  general  administrative  agent,  which  shall  keep  com- 
plete records  of  such  exj>enditures  and  shall  account  also  for  all  funds 
received  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  presenting  the  pre- 
liminary plans  of  the  Commission  not  later  than  March  1,  1958,  in 
order  that  further  enabling  legislation  may  be  enacted.  A  final  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  March  1,  1960,  upon 
which  date  the  Commission  shall  terminate. 

(d)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Commission  remaining  upon  its 
termination  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  purposes 
of  the  National  Park  System  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  prop- 
erty. The  net  revenues,  after  payment  of  Commission  expenses, 
derived  from  Commission  activities,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shall  be  furnished  transportation  and  be  reimbursed 
at  not  to  exceed  $20  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  while  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  provided  for  in  this  resolution. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  216,  281, 283, 284.  434,  or  1914  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
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(5  U.  S.  C.  99) ;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  Commission  by  reason 
of  his  status  as  such  be  deemed  to  be  an  "officer  of  the  Government" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  April  27, 1916  (5  U.  S.  C.  101). 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (28 
Stat.  205),  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  or  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May 
10, 1916  (39  Stat.  120),  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  58,  59),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  appoint  to,  and  employ  in,  any  civilian  office 
or  position  in  the  Commission,  and  pay,  any  retired  commissioned 
officer,  or  retired  warrant  officer^  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  Public  Health  Service. 
The  retired  status,  office,  rank,  and  grade  of  retired  commissioned 
officers  or  retired  warrant  officers,  so  appointed  or  employed  and, 
except  as  provided  in  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat. 
406),  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  any  emolument,  perquisite,  right, 
privilege,  or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any  such  status,  office, 
rank,  or  grade,  shall  be  in  no  way  affected  by  reason  of  such  appoint- 
ment to  or  employment  in,  or  by  reason  of  service  in,  or  acceptance 
or  holding  of,  any  civilian  office  or  position  in  the  Commission  or  the 
receipt  of  the  pay  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  in- 
cluding an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  to  prepare  the 
preliminary  report  and  plans  of  the  Commission  described  in  section 
5(c). 


APPROVED 
SEP-  2  1057 


Ice  President  of  the  United  States  and 

President  of  the  Senate. 


°y- 


JU 
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CCI  hold  that  while  man  exists,  it  is  his  duty  to  improve  not  only 
his  own  condition,  but  to  assist  in  ameliorating  mankind.  .  .  /J 

ADDRESS  GIVEN  AT  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  FEBRUARY  12,  1 86 1 . 


The  Handbook: 
Its  Threefold  Purpose 


The  threefold  purpose  of  the  Handbook  is:  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  available  for  ready  reference  the  text  of  H.  J.  Res.  351  under 
which  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission  operates,  together  with 
a  complete  roster  of  its  membership;  in  the  second  place,  to  suggest  cer- 
tain aids  to  those  who  prepare  programs  in  honor  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln ;  and,  in  the  third,  to  encourage 
and  invite  groups  of  citizens  to  institute  Lincoln  programs  during  the 
sesquicentennial  year. 

The  Congress  resolved  that  the  Commission  be  established  because  "it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  nation  to  provide  for  the  proper  observance 
of  the  birth  of  this  great  man."  The  Commission  urges  that  state  and 
local  governments,  and  entire  communities  plan  and  produce  programs 
honoring  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  may  be  held  at  any  time  during  the 
year  1959,  with  special  activities  during  February,  the  month  of  his  birth. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Commission  that  the  limited  materials  and  sug- 
gestions presented  in  this  Handbook  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  plan 
programs.  The  life  and  career  of  President  Lincoln  were  sufficiently 
varied  and  noble  to  contain  elements  of  interest  to  almost  every  group — 
patriotic,  civic,  legal,  educational,  and  service — as  well  as  to  churches, 
schools,  and  libraries  and  to  media  such  as  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. The  programs  may  take  the  form  of  panel  discussions,  addresses, 
plays,  debates,  sermons,  dramatic  readings,  music,  pageants,  or  exhibits. 
The  facilities  of  the  Commission  are  available  to  the  public.  Surely  the 
directing  force  of  public  sentiment  will  produce  a  celebration  worthy  of 
the  Lincoln  contribution  to  the  United  States  and  entirely  free  of  partisan 
feeling. 
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History  is  not  history  unless  it  is  the  truth." 

TOW.  H.  HERNDON,  1 856. 


A  Chronology 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Feb.  12,  1809  Born  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Nov.  1 8 1 6  Moved  with  parents  to  Indiana 

Oct.  5,1818  Mother  died 

Dec.  13,  1818  Mary  Todd  born  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dec.  2,  1 8 1 9  Father  married  Sarah  Bush  Johnston 

Jan.  20,  1828  Sister  Sarah  died 

Mar.  1830  Moved  with  family  to  Illinois 

Mar.  9,  1 83 1  Made  first  political  speech 

Apr.  19,  1 83 1  Boat  piloted  by  Lincoln  stuck  on  dam 

Mar.  9,  1 832  Announced  candidacy  for  Legislature 

Apr.  2i,  1832  Elected  captain  of  military  company 

May  8,  1 832  Mustered  into  U.  S.  Army  for  service  in  the  Black  Hawk 

War 

July  1 6,  1832  Mustered  out  of  military  service 

Aug.  6,  1832  Defeated  for  Legislature 

May  7,  1833  Appointed  postmaster  at  New  Salem 

Jan.  14,  1834  Submitted   first  known  report  as  deputy  surveyor  of 

Sangamon  County,  111. 

Aug.  4,  1834  Elected  to  Legislature 

Jan.  13,  1836  Published  announcement  of  his  political  views 

Mar.  24,  1836  Sworn  in  as  a  lawyer  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon 

County 

Aug.  1 ,  1 836  Reelected  to  Legislature  for  second  term 

Sept.  9,  1836  Licensed  to  practice  law 

Mar.  1 ,  1837  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois 
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Mar.  3,  1837       Wrote  protest  against  legislative  action  on  slavery 

Mar.  15,  1837     Moved  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield 

Apr.  12,  1837     Formed  law  partnership  with  John  T.  Stuart 

Jan.  27,  1838      Delivered  Lyceum  address  at  Springfield 

Aug.  1 ,  1838       Reelected  to  Legislature  for  third  term 

Oct.  8,  1839  Selected  as  presidential  elector  by  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention at  Springfield 

Dec.  3,  1839  Admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States 

Dec.  20,  1 839      Spoke  in  legislative  hall,  on  the  subtreasury 

Jan.  i,  1840        Sponsored  Whig  circular 

Jan.  30,  1840  Spoke  in  defense  of  ''Internal  Improvement"  in  Legisla- 
ture 

June  6,  1 840  Made  first  appearance  before  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
as  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Heirs 
of  Baxter  Broadwell 

June  18,  1840  Made  first  argument  before  Illinois  Supreme  Court  as  a 
defendant  in  the  case  of  Scammon  v.  Cline 

Aug.  1 ,  1 840       Reelected  to  Legislature  for  fourth  term 

Jan.  1,  1 84 1        Broke  engagement  with  Mary  Todd 

May  14,  1 84 1      Formed  law  partnership  with  Stephen  T.  Logan 

Feb.  22,  1842  Spoke  to  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society  at  Spring- 
field 

June  17,  1842  Accompanied  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren  from 
Rochester  to  Springfield,  Illinois 

Sept.  19,  1842     A  duel  between  Lincoln  and  Shields  proposed  by  seconds 

Nov.  4,  1 842       Married  Mary  Todd  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mar.  1,  1843       Sponsored  Whig  resolution 

Aug.  1 ,  1 843       Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  eldest  child,  born 

Jan.  7,  1844        Bought  home  in  Springfield 

Sept.  20,  1844     Formed  law  partnership  with  William  H.  Herndon 

Oct.  26,  1844      Visited  boyhood  home  in  Indiana 

Mar.  1  o,  1 846     Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  second  child,  born 

May  1,  1846       Nominated  as  Whig  candidate  for  Congress 

Aug.  3,  1846       Elected  to  Congress 

May  16,  1847     Addressed  temperance  society 

July  1,  1847  Left  home  to  attend  Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention  at 
Chicago.    Attended  Convention  July  6. 

Oct.  25,  1847      Left  Springfield  to  serve  congressional  term 

Dec.  6,  1847       Took  seat  in  Congress 

Dec.  22,  1847      Introduced  "spot  resolutions"  in  Congress 

Jan.  12,  1848      Spoke  on  "spot  resolutions" 
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Jan.  21,  1848       Presented  petition  in  Congress  "praying  for  a  further 
testing  of  a  discovery  of  'liquid  fire5  to  be  used  in  na- 
tional defenses" 
Feb.  21,  1848      Present  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  John 

Quincy  Adams  was  stricken 
June  9,  1848       Attended  Whig  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
June  20,  1848     Spoke  in  Congress  on  internal  improvements 
July  27,  1848      Spoke  in  Congress  on  Gen.  Taylor's  qualifications  for 

President 
Sept.  12,  1848     Spoke    at    Worcester,    Mass.,    advocating    election    of 

Taylor 
Sept.  15  and        Spoke  at  Boston,  advocating  Taylor  for  President 
Sept.  22,  1848 

Jan.  10,  1849      Introduced  bill  to  free  slaves  in  District  of  Columbia 
Mar.  4,  1849      Member  of  arrangements  committee  for  Taylor  inaug- 
ural ball 
Mar.  7,  1849      Admitted  to  practice  before  United  States  Supreme 

Court 
May  30,  1849     Granted  patent  on  boat-lifting  device 
Sept.  12,  1849     Wrote  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion 
Feb.  i,  1850       Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  second  child,  died 
July  25,  1 850      Delivered  eulogy  on  Zachary  Taylor 
Dec.  21,  1850     William  Wallace  Lincoln,  third  child,  born 
Jan.  17,  1 85 1       Father  died 

Jan.  9,  1852        Offered  resolutions  in  behalf  of  Hungarian  Freedom 
July  16,  1852       Delivered  eulogy  of  Henry  Clay  at  Springfield 
Jan.  23,  1853      Attended  a  temperance  lecture  by  Rev.  James  Smith 
Apr.  4,  1853       Thomas  ("Tad")  Lincoln,  fourth  child,  born 
June  14,  1854     Introduced  Ex-President  Fillmore  to  Springfield  citizens 
Sept.  4,  1854      Announced  as  candidate  for  State  Legislature 
Oct.  16,  1854     Spoke  at  Peoria  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise 
Nov.  7,  1854       Elected  to  Illinois  Legislature 

Nov.  27,  1854     Filed  notice  declining  to  accept  the  office  of  Represent- 
ative in  the  General  Assembly 
Jan.  16,  1855      Made  opening  argument  in  Illinois  Central  Tax  Case 
Feb.  8,  1855       Defeated  for  United  States  senator  by  vote  of  Legisla- 
ture 
Feb.  15,  1855     Entertained  the  anti-Nebraska  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture with  a  dinner 
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Sept.  21,1 855     Humiliated  by  being  ignored  in  McCormick  Reaper  case 

at  Cincinnati 
Feb.  22,  1856      Made  important  speech  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  before  Edi- 
tors' Convention 
May  29,  1 856     Delivered  "lost  speech"  at  Bloomington 
June  19,  1856     Received    110  convention  votes  for  Vice-President  on 

the  Fremont  ticket 
July  19,  1856      Delivered  Fremont  campaign  speech  in  Chicago 
Dec.  1  o,  1 856     Spoke  at  Republican  banquet  at  Chicago 
Jan.  6,  1857        Newspaper  notice  of  construction  of  an  "addition  to 

house  on  8th  Street  for  A.  Lincoln" 
June  23,  1857     Awarded  $4800  in  suit  against  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
June  26,  1857     Spoke  at  Springfield  on  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
Sept.  24,  1857     Argued  Rock  Island  bridge  case 

May  7,  1858       Defended  Armstrong,  who  was  charged  with  murder 
June  16,  1858     Delivered  "house  divided"  speech  at  Springfield 
July  10,  1858      Spoke   at    Chicago   on   popular   sovereignty   and   the 

Lecompton  constitution 
July  17,  1858      Spoke  at  Springfield,  answering  Douglas  on  the  Dred 

Scott  decision 
Aug.  21,1 858     First  debate  with  Douglas,  at  Ottawa 
Aug.  27,  1858     Second  debate,  at  Freeport 
Sept.  8,  1858       Spoke  at  Paris  on  popular  sovereignty  and  the  Nebraska 

bill 
Sept.  13,  1858     Spoke  at  Edwardsville  on  differences  between  the  parties 
Sept.  15,  1858     Third  debate,  at  Jonesboro 
Sept.  18,  1858    Fourth  debate,  at  Charleston 
Oct.  7,  1858        Fifth  debate,  at  Galesburg 
Oct.  13,  1858      Sixth  debate,  at  Quincy 
Oct.  15,1 858     Seventh  and  last  debate,  at  Alton 
Oct.  22,  1858      Honored  by  parade  of  2,000  ladies  at  Carthage,  111., 

where  he  spoke  to  a  large  assembly 
Nov.  2,  1858       Defeated  by  Douglas  for  United  States  Senate 
Nov.  5,  1858       First  mentioned  in  press  for  President 
Feb.  22,  1859      Lectured  at  Springfield  on  inventions  and  discoveries 
Mar.  1,  1859       Spoke  at  Chicago  at  Republican  meeting  celebrating 

city  victory 
May  30,  1859     Bought  Illinois  Staats-Anzeiger 
July  14,  1859      Started  trip  with  party  of  state  officials  and  lawyers  over 

the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Aug.  13,  1859     Delivered  address  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
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Sept.  1 6,  1859  Spoke  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  Republican  state 
ticket 

Sept.  17,  1859  Spoke  at  Cincinnati,  continuing  argument  made  at 
Columbus 

Sept.  17,  1859     Delivered  addresses  at  Dayton  and  Hamilton 

Sept.  30,  1859     Spoke  at  Milwaukee  on  the  importance  of  agriculture 

Dec.  27,  1859  Located  warrant  for  120  acres  of  Iowa  land  issued  for 
services  in  Black  Hawk  War 

Feb.  27,  i860      Cooper  Institute  address  in  New  York 

Mar.  2,  i860       Addressed  audience  in  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mar.  5,  i860       Spoke  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  slavery  issue 

Mar.  6,  i860       Spoke  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mar.  8,  i860  Addressed  audiences  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I. 

May  9,  i860  Selected  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  Illinois 
Republican  Convention 

May  1 8,  1 860     Nominated  for  the  Presidency 

May  19,  i860  Received  notification  committee  from  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention 

June  3,  1 860       Photographed  at  Springfield  by  Hesler 

June  20,  i860  Appeared  for  last  time  as  a  practitioner  in  United  States 
Circuit  Court 

June  30,  i860     Received  C.  A.  Barry,  a  Massachusetts  artist 

July  4,  i860        Degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  Lincoln  by  Knox  College 

Aug.  8,  i860  Spoke  at  Springfield,  acknowledging  greetings  of  friends 
and  neighbors 

Nov.  6,  i860       Elected  President 

Nov.  22,  i860  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  met  Vice-President  Elect  Hamlin 
by  appointment  in  Chicago 

Dec.  6,  i860       Sold  Illinois  Staats-Anzeiger 

Dec.  12,  i860     Wrote  editorial  for  Illinois  State  Journal 

Dec.  22,  i860  Wrote  memorandum  on  fugitive  slave  clause  of  Con- 
stitution 

Jan.  31,1861  Visited  for  last  time  his  stepmother,  living  in  Coles 
County,  Illinois 

Feb.  11,  1 86 1      Delivered  farewell  to  Springfield 

Feb.  1 1  and         Delivered  at  Indianapolis  first  of  speeches  en  route  to 

Feb.  12,  1 86 1  Washington 

Feb.  13,  1 86 1      Spoke  to  Ohio  Legislature,  Columbus 

Feb.  14,  1 86 1      Spoke  at  Steubenville,  Ohio 

Feb.  15,  1 86 1      Spoke  at  Pittsburgh 

Feb.  15,  1 86 1      Spoke  at  Cleveland 
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Feb.  1 6,  1 86 1  Spoke  at  Buffalo 

Feb.  17,  1 86 1  Attended   Unitarian  Church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with 

Ex-President  Fillmore 

Feb.  18,  1 86 1  Spoke  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  18,1861  Spoke  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  18,1861  Spoke  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19,  1 86 1  Spoke  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19,  1 86 1  Spoke  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19,  1 86 1  Spoke  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1 9  and  Spoke  in  New  York  City 
Feb.  20,  1 86 1 

Feb.  21,  1 86 1  Spoke  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  22,  1 86 1  Raised  flag  at  Independence  Hall ,  Philadelphia 

Feb.  22,  1 86 1  Spoke  to  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  Harrisburg 

Feb.  23,  1 86 1  Arrived  in  Washington 

Feb.  24,  1 86 1  Attended  church  with  William  H.  Seward 

Feb.  25,  1 86 1  President   Buchanan   called   on   Lincoln   at  Willard's 

Hotel 

Mar.  4,  1 86 1  Inaugurated  as  President 

Mar.  29,  1 86 1  Ordered  relief  of  Fort  Sumter 

Apr.  1,  1 86 1  Answered  Seward,  relative  to  control  of  administration 

Apr.  13,  1 86 1  Replied  to  committee  of  Virginia  Convention 

Apr.  13,  1 86 1  Fort  Sumter  fell 

Apr.  15,  1 86 1  Called  for  75,000  volunteers 

Apr.  19,  1 86 1  Proclaimed  blockade 

Apr.  27,  1 86 1  Broadened  blockade,  closing  the  ports  of  Virginia  and 

North  Carolina 

May  3,  1 86 1  Issued  call  for  42,034  volunteers 

May  10,  1 86 1  Proclaimed  martial  law 

May  25,  1 86 1  Wrote  letter  of  condolence  "To  the  Father  and  Mother 

of  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth" 

July  4,  1 86 1  First  message  to  Congress 

July  22,  1 86 1  Vested  with  war  powers  by  Congress 

Aug.  8,  1 86 1  Proclaimed  Fast  Day 

Sept.  2,  1 86 1  Sent  letter  to  General  Fremont  revoking  proclamation 

concerning  liberation  of  slaves 

Nov.  1,  1 86 1  Appointed  McClellan  to  command  of  Union  armies 

Dec.  3,  1 86 1  First  annual  message  to  Congress 

Dec.  26,  1 86 1  Made  decision  in  Trent  case 

Jan.  27,  1862  Issued  General  War  Order  No.  1 

Feb.  20,  1862  William  Wallace  Lincoln,  third  child,  died 

Mar.  6,  1862  Recommended  to  Congress  compensated  emancipation 
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Apr.  10,  1862  Proclaimed  first  Thanksgiving  Day 

Apr.  16,  1862  Signed  act  freeing  slaves  in  District  of  Columbia 

July  i,  1862  Called  for  300,000  volunteers 

July  2,  1862  Signed  the  Morrill,  Land  Grant  College,  Bill 

July  12,  1862  Outlined  plan  for  compensated  emancipation 

Aug.  6,  1862  Spoke  at  Washington,  touching  on  relations  of  Stanton 

and  McClellan 

Aug.  19,  1862  Replied  to  Horace  Greeley  editorial 

Sept.  22,  1862  Issued  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation 

Sept.  30,  1862  Wrote  meditation  on  Divine  Will 

Oct.  1 ,  1 862  Visited  battlefield  of  Antietam 

Oct.  4,  1862  Spoke  at  Frederick,  Md. 

Nov.  1 5,  1 862  Relieved  McClellan  of  command 

Dec.  1,  1862  Second  annual  message 

Dec.  31,  1862  Wrote  opinion  on  admission  of  West  Virginia  to  Union 

Jan.  1,  1863  Issued  Emancipation  Proclamation 

Jan.  19,  1863  Letter  to  workingmen  of  Manchester 

Jan.  24,  1 863  Photographed  by  Alexander  Gardner 

Jan.  26,  1 863  Wrote  famous  letter  to  General  Hooker 

Feb.  2,  1 863  Letter  to  workingmen  of  London 

Apr.  20,  1863  Proclaimed  admission  of  West  Virginia  to  Union 

May  19,  1863  Ordered  Vallandigham  beyond  Union  lines 

June  12,  1863  Letter  to  Erastus  Corning  and  others,  concerning  mili- 
tary arrests 

Aug.  1 5,  1 863  Wrote  opinion  on  military  draft 

Aug.  26,  1863  Letter  to  J.  C.  Conkling  and  others,  called  Lincoln's 

"last  stump  speech" 

Oct.  3,  1863  Proclaimed  first  annual  Thanksgiving  Day 

Nov.  17,  1863  Issued  proclamation  fixing  point  of  construction  of  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railroad 

Nov.  19,  1863  Delivered  Gettysburg  Address 

Dec.  8,  1863  Proclaimed  amnesty  and  reconstruction 

Dec.  8,  1863  Third  annual  message 

Feb.  9,  1864  Photographed  by  Mathew  Brady 

Mar.  10,  1864  Appointed  Grant  to  command  Union  armies 

Mar.  18,  1864  Closed  Sanitary  Fair  in  Washington  with  address 

Mar.  21,1 864  Replied  to  workingmen  of  New  York 

May  31,  1864  Fremont  nominated  for  President  by  anti-Lincoln  Re- 
publicans 

June  8,  1864  Renominated  for  President 

July  7,  1 864  Proclaimed  Day  of  Prayer 

July  18,  1864  Called  for  500,000  volunteers 
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Aug.  1 8,  1864 

Oct.  31,  1864 
Nov.  8,  1864 
Nov.  21,  1864 
Dec.  6,  1864 
Dec.  6,  1864 
Dec.  20,  1864 

Feb.  3,  1865 
Mar.  4,  1865 
Mar.  1 1,  1865 
Mar.  22,  1865 
Apr.  3,  1865 
Apr.  4,  1865 
Apr.  9,  1865 
Apr.  1 1,  1865 
Apr.  14,  1865 
Apr.  15,  1865 
May  4,  1865 


Address  to  164th  Ohio  Regiment  on  our  "free  govern- 
ment" 

Issued  proclamation  admitting  Nevada  into  Union 

Reelected  President 

Wrote  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Bixby 

Nominated  Chase  for  chief  justice 

Fourth  annual  message 

Degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  by  College  of  New  Jersey 
( Princeton ) 

Met  Confederate  envoys 

Reinaugurated  as  President 

Issued  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  deserters 

Visited  Grant's  army 

Notified  of  the  fall  of  Richmond 

Visited  Richmond 

Notified  of  Lee's  surrender 

Delivered  last  public  speech,  in  Washington 

Shot  by  Booth 

Died  at  Washington 

Buried  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  111. 
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"I  was  born  February  12,  i8og,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.'' 


The  "Short  and  Simple  Annals" 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 


c  t  t    was  born  February   12,    1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky," 

JL  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln  in  an  autobiography  he  prepared  and  sent 
to  his  friend  Jesse  W.  Fell,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  December  20, 
1859. 

He  was  born  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in  a  log 
cabin  on  Nolin  Creek  three  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Hodgen- 
ville.  When  he  was  two  years  of  age  the  family,  which  included  an 
older  sister  Sarah,  moved  to  a  place  on  Knob  Creek  where  they  lived 
until  they  crossed  the  Ohio  on  a  raft  in  18 16  and  began  life  in  Indiana. 
"While  here  Abraham  went  to  ABC  schools  by  littles,  kept  successively 

by  Andrew  Crawford, Sweeney,  and  Azel  W.  Dorsey."     In  the 

autumn  of  1 8 1 8  his  mother  died,  and  his  future  wife,  Mary  Todd,  was 
born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  A  year  later  his  father  married  Mrs. 
Sarah  Johnston,  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  a  widow  with  three 
children. 

During  the  following  ten  years  he  spent  his  time  doing  odd  jobs  on 
the  neighbors'  farms,  attending  schools,  and  reading  all  available  books 
and  newspapers.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  made  his  first  trip  on  a 
flatboat  to  New  Orleans. 

In  1830  his  father  again  moved  the  family.  This  time  they  settled 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Sangamon  River  about  ten  miles  west  of  Decatur, 
Illinois.  The  following  year  the  family  moved  for  the  last  time,  to 
Coles  County,  but  without  Abraham.  Having  reached  his  majority,  he 
accepted  the  job  as  clerk  in  Offutt's  store  in  New  Salem,  Illinois.  Be- 
fore volunteering  for  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  the  spring  of 
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1832,  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Illinois  Legislature.  He 
returned  from  military  service  in  time  for  the  election  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  and  only  defeat  on  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
failure  of  several  merchants  in  New  Salem  resulted  in  Lincoln  forming 
a  partnership  in  a  store  with  William  F.  Berry.  This  venture  lasted  less 
than  a  year.  Being  very  much  in  need  of  a  source  of  income,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  New  Salem  upon  the  endorsement  of  friends. 
Also  the  surveyor  of  Sangamon  kindly  agreed  to  give  a  portion  of  his 
work  to  Lincoln,  who  quickly  learned  the  trade. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  ran  a  second  time  for  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture and  won;  two  years  later  he  was  reelected,  receiving  the  highest 
vote  cast  for  any  candidate.  He  served  from  1834  to  1841;  in  the 
meantime  he  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law,  retired  from  the  post- 
mastership  at  New  Salem,  moved  to  Springfield,  became  a  law  partner 
of  John  T.  Stuart,  and  met  Mary  Todd,  whom  he  married  on  November 
4,  1842.  The  following  year  the  first  of  his  four  sons,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  was  born,  and  a  law  partnership  formed  with  Stephen  T.  Logan 
in  1 84 1  was  dissolved.  His  private  life  became  more  closely  bound 
to  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Springfield.  He  purchased  his  first  home 
in  1844  and  began  a  partnership  with  William  H.  Herndon  that  lasted 
until  April  15,  1865.  Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  his  second  son,  was  born 
the  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1846 
as  a  Whig  among  seven  Democrats  from  Illinois.  Between  sessions  of 
Congress  he  was  in  Massachusetts  from  September  11  to  23,  1848, 
speaking  in  favor  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  While  in  Congress  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  free  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  received 
a  patent  on  a  boat-lifting  device. 

The  year  1850  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  family.  Another  son, 
William  Wallace,  was  born  and  Edward  Baker,  the  second  child,  died. 
The  active  law  practice  during  these  years  almost  superseded  his  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  uThe  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,"  how- 
ever, "aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before."  A  fourth  son,  Thomas 
("Tad")  Lincoln,  was  born  on  April  4,  1853.  In  the  1854  campaign 
for  the  Senate  he  was  defeated  by  Lyman  Trumbull.  The  following 
year  he  delivered  the  famous  "lost  speech"  at  Bloomington  and  at  the 
Republican  Convention  received  110  votes  for  Vice-President  on  the 
Fremont  ticket.  In  1858  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Democratic  candidate  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  They  dis- 
cussed the  issues  in  a  series  of  seven  debates  in  seven  appointed  cities 
and  towns  from  August  to  October.  Douglas,  the  incumbent,  was 
reelected  by  the  Legislature  although  Lincoln  received  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote. 
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On  May  18,  i860,  he  was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  meeting  in  Chicago.  Six  months  later  the  people 
elected  him.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  his  famous  speech  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  on  February  27  contributed  much  to  his  election.  Ap- 
proximately one  year  later,  on  February  11,  1861,  he  said  farewell  to 
the  people  of  Springfield  "not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may 
return."  He  arrived  in  Washington  twelve  days  later,  having  made  a 
number  of  speeches  en  route,  and  was  inaugurated  as  President  on 
March  4. 

Fort  Sumter  fell  on  April  13,  1861,  and  from  then  until  the  Con- 
federates surrendered  at  Appomattox  on  April  g,  1865,  he  was  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  time  of  war.  He  issued  calls  for  troops,  proclama- 
tions pertaining  to  blockades,  martial  law,  and  pardons.  Commanding 
officers  were  appointed  and  general  war  orders  issued.  At  the  same  time 
the  annual  messages  to  Congress  were  made,  proclamations  admitting 
states  into  the  Union,  setting  aside  fast  days,  establishing  amnesty  and 
reconstruction,  and  emancipating  the  slaves  were  issued.  A  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  selected  and  the  Gettysburg  Address  was 
delivered.  A  presidential  campaign  for  reelection  was  conducted  suc- 
cessfully and  a  second  inaugural  address  delivered  only  41  days  before 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  murdered  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  while  attending 
a  performance  in  the  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who  isn't  wiser  today  than  he  was 
yesterday!' — quoted  in  lord  gharnwood's  Abraham  Lincoln, 

CARDINAL  EDITION,  P.  260. 


Suggestions  for  Programs 


There  are  a  number  of  well  established  Lincoln  groups  throughout 
the  country  that  have  sponsored  fine  Lincoln  programs  over  a 
period  of  years.  Many  libraries,  historical  societies,  and  institutions  with 
large  collections  of  Lincolniana  have  also  conducted  programs  of  their 
own  or  supplied  materials  for  others.  As  a  result  there  is  a  wealth  of 
information  available  pertaining  to  most  aspects  of  the  varied  and  in- 
teresting life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  quite  likely  that  neither  the 
programs  nor  any  new  Lincoln  items  produced  during  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  will  change  the  nation's  opinion  of  him;  they  will,  however,  be 
informative,  inspiring,  and  richly  rewarding.  Those  who  participate 
will  profit  by  the  study  of  the  character  of  the  "first  American" — his 
faith  in  the  people,  his  conviction  that  democracy  would  work,  and  his 
high  moral  principles. 

Officials  of  several  States  have  authorized  the  creation  of  commissions 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sesquicentennial.  State-wide  pro- 
grams involving  written  and  oral  contests  are  contemplated.  Programs, 
whether  state-wide  or  limited  to  small  groups,  may  be  built  around  an 
address,  a  panel  discussion,  a  dramatic  presentation,  a  lecture,  or  a 
musical  production,  all  of  which  may  be  effectively  publicized  by  radio 
or  television.  A  series  of  similar  events  may  be  suitable  for  either  state- 
wide or  local  programs.  For  example,  the  speeches  made  by  Lincoln 
during  a  visit  to  Massachusetts  in  1 848  might  be  celebrated  individually 
by  the  cities  of  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  Boston,  and  others,  or  they 
might  be  recognized  by  the  State  as  "Lincoln's  visit  to  Massachusetts, 
September  n-23,  1848"  and  re-enacted  under  State  sponsorship. 
The  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  well  established  in  many  countries 
throughout  the  world.     During  the  Sesquicentennial,  others  will  be  in- 
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vited  and  urged  to  recognize  his  greatness  by  participating  in  the  celebra- 
tion. Whether  the  responsibility  for  a  program  rests  with  public  officials 
or  with  a  private  individual,  those  in  charge  will  rely  mostly  on  their  own 
skills  and  resources.  Certain  sections  of  the  Handbook,  however,  contain 
helpful  information. 

The  Commission  proposes  that  the  Lincoln  programs  relate  with  some 
significance  to  certain  events  in  his  life,  and  that  they  be  conducted  on 
the  corresponding  date  in  the  year  1959.  For  this  reason  the  following 
program  suggestions  have  been  presented  in  a  month-by-month  schedule 
(the  words  in  italics  suggest  possible  program  subjects)  : 

JANUARY.  This  is  the  month  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  was  signed  on  January  1.  So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  this  subject  that  one  need  only  consult  a  public  library.  Lincoln 
Bought  a  Home  on  January  7,  1844.  The  only  home  he  ever  bought  or 
owned  suggests  a  review  of  all  the  places  where  he  lived  from  his  birth 
on  Nolin  Creek  in  Kentucky  to  the  White  House  in  Washington.  The 
subject  might  include  study  of  the  restoration  work  done  on  the  houses 
he  occupied  or  of  his  life  during  the  years  he  roomed  with  Joshua  Speed 
over  his  store.  Lincoln  Petitioned  Congress  on  January  21,  1848,  pray- 
ing for  further  testing  of  a  ''liquid  fire"  suitable  for  use  in  national 
defense.  This  suggests  a  review  of  the  Congressional  career  of  Lincoln 
involving  his  famous  "spot  resolutions"  concerning  the  Mexican  War, 
or  his  interests  in  similar  tools  of  war  during  the  Civil  War.  President- 
elect Lincoln  Visited  His  Stepmother  for  the  last  time  on  January  31, 
1 86 1.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
parents  as  well  as  comparing  Nancy  Hanks  and  Sarah  Bush  Johnston. 

FEBRUARY.  This  being  the  month  of  his  birth,  the  obvious  sugges- 
tion for  a  program  subject  is  a  Short  Biographical  Sketch.  Several  such 
sketches  of  himself  were  prepared  by  Lincoln  and  are  available  in  some 
of  the  titles  listed  in  the  Bibliography.  His  pronounced  Characteristics 
of  Honesty,  Humility,  and  Steadfastness  are  especially  appropriate  for 
consideration  during  the  month  of  his  birth.  On  February  11,  1861, 
Lincoln  bade  Farewell  to  Springfield  in  a  short  speech  at  the  railway 
station.  This  suggests  an  account  of  his  arrival  in  Springfield  in  1837 
and  his  return  for  burial  in  1865.  Another  important  speech  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  was  the  Cooper  Institute  Address  delivered 
on  the  27th  of  the  month  in  i860.  An  estimate  of  the  political  value 
of  the  speech  supported  by  the  story  of  the  "lost  speech"  and  the  "house 
divided  speech"  has  excellent  program  possibilities.  Lincoln  as  a  Lec- 
turer might  be  used  to  commemorate  the  speech  he  delivered  in  Spring- 
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field  on  Washington's  birthday  in  1859.  Apparently  he  was  not  too 
successful  as  a  lyceum  speaker  on  the  subject  of  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, but  he  held  an  inventor's  patent  and  during  the  Civil  War 
listened  almost  daily  to  the  plans  of  would-be  inventors. 

MARCH.  The  most  important  events  that  happened  to  Lincoln  in 
the  month  of  March  were  the  Two  Presidential  Inaugurations,  Behind 
these,  of  course,  is  the  fascinating  story  of  his  climb  to  the  Presidency, 
and  the  fact  that  he  won  successively  on  the  Republican  and  the  Union 
party  tickets.  On  March  10,  or  thereabouts,  an  attractive  military  pro- 
gram might  be  planned  under  the  heading  Lincoln  Discovers  a  General, 
because  on  that  day  in  1864  he  appointed  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  com- 
mand the  Union  armies.  Behind  this  is  the  interesting  story  of  the 
constant  changes  that  had  to  be  made  in  the  commanding  officers.  If 
a  legal  organization  needed  a  program  topic  for  March,  Lincoln  and  the 
U .  S.  Supreme  Court  would  be  fitting,  because  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  that  body  on  March  7,  1849.  He  was  also  first  sworn 
in  as  a  lawyer  and  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar  during  the  month  of 
March, 

APRIL.  This  is  the  month  of  the  assassination,  and  memorial  pro- 
grams are  annually  held  in  many  places.  The  details  of  the  plot  and 
the  escape  route  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  are  interesting  program  material 
that  might  easily  be  presented  under  the  headings  Why  Was  Lincoln 
Murdered?,  or  The  Capture  of  Booth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  people,  the  month  of  April  is  associated  with  Lincoln  because 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  On  April  15,  1861,  exactly 
four  years  before  his  death,  he  issued  a  Call  for  75,000  Volunteers.  Here 
is  the  basis  for  a  program  on  how  Lincoln  recruited  the  army,  the  system 
of  substitutes,  and  the  draft  riots.  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
might  be  used  as  a  topic  during  April  to  commemorate  the  signing  on 
April  16,  1862,  of  the  act  freeing  the  slaves  in  Washington.  During 
the  same  month  in  1832  Lincoln  volunteered  for  army  service  and  be- 
came Captain  Lincoln  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  A  narrative  of  his 
military  experiences  and  a  story  of  the  Iowa  lands  given  in  return  for 
his  services  provide  adequate  themes  for  a  program. 

MAY.  There  were  several  important  events  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  suit- 
able for  commemoration  in  this  month.  On  May  18,  i860,  he  was 
Nominated  for  President  by  the  Republican  National  Convention.  In 
this  connection  the  national  political  picture,  the  State  Convention,  and 
the  inside  story  of  the  nominating  convention  can  all  be  described.  An 
important  event  of  the  month  was  the  Lost  Speech  of  Lincoln  delivered 
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on  May  29,  1856,  in  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Any  treatment  of  this 
speech  would  reveal  the  political  growth  of  Lincoln  and  his  influence 
on  the  creation  of  the  Republican  Party.  Lincoln  the  Postmaster  is  an 
appropriate  subject  for  the  month  of  May  in  that  he  became  postmaster 
at  New  Salem  on  May  7,  1833.  The  five  years  Lincoln  spent  in  New 
Salem  have  been  thoroughly  and  faithfully  recorded  in  the  literature 
relating  to  him  so  that  program  material  for  this  period  is  plentiful. 

JUNE.  The  political  destiny  of  Lincoln  was  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  decided  on  June  16,  1858,  when  he  delivered  the  House  Divided 
Speech.  Coming  as  it  did  between  his  Bloomington  speech  and  his 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  it  was  an  important  spoke  in  his  wheel  of  fortune. 
The  speech  is  a  rich  source  for  a  program  study  of  Lincoln's  philosophy 
of  society.  Any  group  with  a  railroad  connection  will  find  Lincoln  and 
the  Illinois  Central  an  interesting  topic.  He  was  awarded  $4800  in  a 
suit  against  the  company  on  June  23,  1857.  The  suit  suggests  a  review 
of  Lincoln's  activities  as  a  railroad  lawyer.  The  topic  of  Fremont  and 
Lincoln  in  1856  is  suggested  as  a  suitable  and  speculative  type  of  pro- 
gram for  June.  In  the  convention  that  nominated  Fremont  for  President 
on  June  19,  1856,  Lincoln  received  110  votes  for  Vice-President.  Ap- 
parently he  was  not  completely  unknown  nationally.  What  could  Fre- 
mont and  Lincoln  have  done  to  avert  the  Civil  War? 

JULY.  The  War  Message  of  President  Lincoln  was  sent  to  Congress 
on  July  4,  1 86 1.  This  suggests  a  review  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  President  to 
protect  the  nation.  The  programs  need  not  necessarily  be  held  on 
the  fourth  of  July.  Another  event  of  far-reaching  effects  and  worthy 
of  a  celebration  was  the  signing  on  July  2,  1862,  of  the  Morrill,  or  Land 
Grant  College,  Act.  Many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  today  trace  their  origin  to  this  law.  Lincoln  and  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  as  a  program  subject  would  permit  a  study  of  Lincoln's  interest 
in  education,  and  a  history  of  a  given  institution. 

AUGUST.  This  being  a  month  of  many  elections,  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram topic  might  be  Lincoln  and  His  Elections  to  Office.  The  story 
would  begin  with  his  election  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  on  August  4, 
1 834,  and  include  his  second  election  as  President  in  1 864.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  suggested  as  a  program  subject  for  celebrating  his 
election  to  that  office  on  August  3,  1846.  The  story  of  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge,  who  died  on  August  23,  1835,  is  told  by  most  biographers 
of  Lincoln,  and  it  is  interesting  program  material  for  limited  citizen 
groups  and  dramatic  clubs. 
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SEPTEMBER.  A  program  about  Lincoln  the  Lawyer  is  timely  for  the 
month  of  September  because  on  September  9,  1836,  he  received  his 
license  to  practice  law.  The  following  year  he  moved  to  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  practiced  his  profession  there  until  he  became  President. 
His  personal  understanding  of  justice  was  always  present  in  his  law  cases 
and  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  In 
September  1862,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  were  going  against  the 
Union,  Lincoln  wrote  a  Meditation  on  the  Divine  Will.  This  meditation 
is  a  definite  expression  of  the  theology  of  Lincoln  and  may  be  used 
effectively  as  a  topic  for  programs  relating  to  his  religion. 

OCTOBER.  The  poem  "My  Childhood  Home  I  see  Again"  was  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln  after  a  visit  he  made  to  Indiana  on  October  26,  1844. 
This  suggests  a  full  program  on  Lincoln's  Poems  and  his  love  for  the 
works  of  his  favorite  poets.  Lincoln  often  wrote  verses,  and  many  of 
them  compare  favorably  with  the  poems  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  his  day.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  greatly  aroused 
Lincoln,  and  on  October  16,  1854,  he  delivered  his  famous  Missouri 
Compromise  Speech.  It  set  forth  his  ideas  on  slavery  as  it  existed  and 
the  problems  attending  its  extension.  The  speech  is  significant  enough 
for  a  program  to  be  based  upon  it. 

NOVEMBER.  At  least  three  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  happened  in  the  month  of  November.  He  married 
Mary  Todd,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  de- 
livered the  Gettysburg  Address.  Lincoln  and  His  Wife,  Mary  Todd,  were 
married  on  November  4,  1842.  A  program  on  the  family  would  likely 
include  the  courtship  and  postponed  wedding,  the  lean  years  financially, 
the  four  sons,  the  life  in  the  White  House,  and  the  mental  health  of 
Mary  Todd.  Election  Day  i860  fell  on  November  6.  Almost  any  day 
in  the  month,  however,  would  be  suitable  for  a  commemorative  program. 
An  account  of  the  election  should  include  the  alignment  of  the  political 
parties,  the  victory  of  a  minority  candidate,  and  the  outlook  for  war. 
President  Lincoln  was  invited  to  make  a  few  appropriate  remarks  at 
the  ceremonies  dedicating  the  soldiers'  cemetery  in  Gettysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  November  19,  1863.  His  remarks  have  become  known  as 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  by  far  the  best-known  public  utterance 
ever  made  by  an  American  President.  No  doubt  it  will  be  recited  and 
referred  to  on  many  programs  during  the  month  of  November,  and  no 
opportunity  to  recognize  its  importance  should  be  overlooked. 

DECEMBER.  Christmas  Day  seems  to  have  passed  uneventfully 
through  the  years  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  although  many  things  of  a 
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personal  nature,  such  as  the  second  marriage  of  his  father,  the  birth 
of  Mary  Todd,  and  the  birth  of  "Willie"  Lincoln  happened  in  the 
month  of  December.  Lincoln,  the  Legislator  might  be  used  for  a  pro- 
gram subject  during  the  month  in  honor  of  Congressman  Lincoln  who 
took  his  seat  in  Congress  on  December  6,  1847.  The  diplomacy  of  the 
federal  government  is  an  interesting  subject  that  might  be  presented 
under  the  heading  Lincoln  Decides  the  Trent  Case.  A  crisis  arose  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  when  a 
British  ship  was  halted  and  American  officers  removed  representatives 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Lincoln  decided  the  case  on 
December  26,  1861.  A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Black  Hawk  War 
Abraham  Lincoln  located  his  warrant  for  120  acres  of  Iowa  Land.  This 
suggests  a  program  on  the  history  of  the  land  claimed  on  December  27, 
1859.  The  four  terms  Lincoln  served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  were 
significant  years  in  his  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Lincoln,  the 
Legislator  suggests  a  program  based  on  his  efforts  in  getting  the  state 
capital  moved  to  Springfield,  and  the  planning  he  did  on  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  state. 
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"Gentlemen,  reading  from  speeches  is  a  very  tedious  business. . . ." 

SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  CHICAGO,  JULY  10,  1 858. 


Extracts  From  the  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  Lincoln* 


Ambition.  Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether  it 
be  true  or  not,  I  can  say  for  one  that  I  have  no  other  so  great  as 
that  of  being  truly  esteemed  by  my  fellow  men,  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this 
ambition,  is  yet  to  be  developed. — address  to  sangamon  county, 
march  9,  1832. 

Bible.  In  regard  to  this  Great  Book,  I  have  but  to  say,  it  is  the  best  gift 
God  has  given  to  man.  All  the  good  Saviour  gave  to  the  world  was 
communicated  through  this  book.  But  for  it  we  could  not  know  right 
from  wrong. — reply  to  committee  presenting  bible,  September 
7,  1864. 

Boys.  The  United  States  don't  need  the  services  of  boys  who  disobey  their 
parents. — to  secretary  welles,  no  date. 

Churches.  The  U.  S.  government  must  not  .  .  .  undertake  to  run  the 
churches.  When  an  individual,  in  a  church  or  out  of  it,  becomes 
dangerous  to  the  public  interest,  he  must  be  checked;  but  let  the 
churches,  as  such  take  care  of  themselves. — to  general  s.  r.  curtis, 

JANUARY  2,  1863. 

Civil  War.  I  look  upon  it  [Civil  War]  as  an  attempt  on  the  one  hand  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  the  national  existence,  while,  on  our  part,  we 
are  striving  to  maintain  the  government  and  institutions  of  our 
fathers,  to  enjoy  them  ourselves,  and  to  transmit  them  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  forever.  To  do  this  the  constitutional 
administration  of  our  government  must  be  sustained. — speech  to 

THE  I48TH  OHIO  REGIMENT,  AUGUST  31,  I  864. 

*The  extracts,  unless  otherwise  noted,  have  been  taken  from  The  Collected  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Roy  P.  Basler,  Editor.  Rutgers  University  Press,  9  vols.  (1953, 
1955). 
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In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail 
you,  unless  you  first  assail  it.  You  can  have  no  conflict,  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  it. — first  inaugural,  march  4, 
1 861. 

Without  the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  basis, 
the  war  could  not  have  an  existence. — speech  to  free  colored 

MEN,  AUGUST  14,  1862. 

Slavery  is  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  its  sine  qua  non. — 

REPLY    TO    COMMITTEE    FROM    CHICAGO    CHURCHES,     SEPTEMBER    1 3, 
1862. 

Without  slavery  the  rebellion  could  never  have  existed;  without 
slavery  it  could  not  continue. — second  annual  message,  Decem- 
ber, 1,  1862. 

Rules  of  Conduct.  I  made  a  point  of  honor  and  conscience  in  all  things, 
to  stick  to  my  word,  especially  if  others  had  been  induced  to  act 

Upon  it. TO    MRS.   O.    H.   BROWNING,  APRIL    I,    1 838. 

I  wish  to  do  justice  to  all. — speech,  congress,  July  27,  1848. 

I  have  never  tried  to  conceal  my  opinions,  nor  tried  to  deceive 
anyone  in  reference  to  them. — debate,  freeport,  august  27,  1858. 

It  really  hurts  me  very  much  to  suppose  that  I  have  wronged  any- 
body on  earth. — debate,  quincy,  October  13,  1858. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. — speech,  independence  hall,  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1 86 1. 

Deity.  God  selects  his  own  instruments,  and  sometimes  they  are  queer 
ones;  for  instance,  he  chose  me  to  steer  the  ship  through  a  great 
crisis. — to  james  r.  gilmore,  late  may  1863.  Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War,  by  James  R.  Gil- 
more,  ( 1898),  p.  158. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail, 
though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  perceive  them  in 
advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination  of  this  terrible  war 
long  before  this;  but  God  knows  best,  and  has  ruled  otherwise. — 

TO  MRS.  ELIZA  GURNEY,    SEPTEMBER  4,    1 864. 

Whatever  he  designs,  he  will  do  for  me  yet.  "Stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord"  is  my  text  just  now. — to  joshua  f. 
speed,  July  4,  1842. 

Elections.  When  an  election  is  passed,  it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people, 
that  until  the  next  election,  they  should  be  as  one  people. — speech, 

REPLY  TO  NEW  YORK  GOVERNOR,  ALBANY,  FEBRUARY  1 8,  1 86 1. 

Faith.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us, 
to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — cooper  insti- 
tute ADDRESS,  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  27,  i860. 
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Free  Institutions.  I  think  we  have  an  ever  growing  interest  in  maintaining 
the  free  institutions  of  our  country. — speech,  kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan, august  27,  1856. 

Freedom.  We  must  all  lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  march,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  the  great  army  of  Freedom. — speech,,  bloomington, 
may  29,  1856.  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  Arthur  B. 
Lapsley,  ( 1905) ,  Vol.  II,  p.  259. 

Friends.     The  loss  of  enemies  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  friends. — 

TO  SECRETARY  SEWARD,  JUNE  30,   1 862. 

Friendship.     The  better  part  of  one's  life  consists  of  his  friendships. — 

TO  JOSEPH  GILLESPIE,   JULY    1 3,    1 849. 

Government.  This  government  must  be  preserved  in  spite  of  the  acts  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men.  It  is  worthy  of  your  every  effort.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  is  presented  a  government  of  so  much  liberty  and 
equality.  To  the  humblest  and  poorest  amongst  us  are  held  out 
the  highest  privileges  and  positions. — speech  to  148th  ohio  regi- 
ment, august  31,  1864. 

History.  History  is  not  history  unless  it  is  the  truth. — to  w.  h.  herndon 
in  1856.  Herndon  s  Lincoln:  The  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life,  by 
William  H.  Herndon  and  Jesse  William  Weik,  (1889),  Vol.  II, 
p.  147. 

Human  Nature.  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but  human 
nature  cannot  be  changed. — cooper  institute  address,  new  york, 

FEBRUARY  27,  i860. 

Humility.  I  must,  in  candor,  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  Presidency. 
I  certainly  am  flattered,  and  gratified,  that  some  partial  friends  think 
of  me  in  that  connection. — to  t.  j.  pickett,  april  16,  1859. 

Justice.     Your  hisses  will  not  blow  down  the  walls  of  justice. — speech, 

CINCINNATI,  SEPTEMBER  I  7,  I  859. 

Labor.  There  is  no  permanent  class  of  hired  laborers  amongst  us.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  was  a  hired  laborer.  The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday, 
labors  on  his  own  account  today;  and  will  hire  others  to  labor  for 
him  tomorrow. — fragment,  [September  17,  1859]. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only 
the  fruit  of  labor  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital  and  deserves  much  the 
higher  consideration. — first  annual  message,  December  3,  1861. 

Law.  Nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law,  which  leads  to  unjust,  or 
absurd  consequences. — message  to  congress,  July  4,  1861. 

No  law  is  stronger  than  is  the  public  sentiment  where  it  is  to  be 
enforced. — to  john  j.  Crittenden,  December  22,  1859.  Uncol- 
lected Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  Gilbert  A.  Tracy, 
(igi7),p.  121. 

Law  and  National  Freedom.  While  ever  a  state  of  feeling,  such  as  this 
[reverence  for  law],  shall  universally,  or  even,  very  generally  prevail 
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throughout  the  nation,  vain  will  be  every  effort,  and  fruitless  every 
attempt,  to  subvert  our  national  freedom. — speech,  springfield, 
January  27,  1838. 

Liberty.  What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and  independ- 
ence? It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea  coasts, 
the  guns  of  our  war  steamers,  or  the  strength  of  our  gallant  and  dis- 
ciplined army.  These  are  not  our  reliance  against  a  resumption  of 
tyranny  in  our  fair  land.  All  of  them  may  be  turned  against  our 
liberties,  without  making  us  stronger  or  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our 
reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  our  bosoms. 
Our  defense  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty 
as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  every  where.  Destroy  this 
spirit,  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  around  your 
own  doors,     speech,  edwardsville,  September  ii,  1858. 

National  Survival.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author 
and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live  through  all  time, 
or  die  by  suicide. — speech,  Springfield,  January  27,  1838. 

Patriotism.  Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty;  and  ours  may  lose 
hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume;  not  that  I  was  the 
last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  deserted  her. — speech,  Springfield, 

DECEMBER  [26],    I  839. 

Patronage.  If  ever  this  free  people,  if  ever  this  government  itself,  shall 
become  utterly  demoralized,  it  will  come  from  this  human  wriggle 
and  struggle  for  office;  a  way  to  live  without  work — from  which 
complaint  I  am  not  free  myself! — to  h.  wilson,  no  date.  Abraham 
Lincoln:  The  War  Years,  by  Carl  Sandburg,  (1939),  Vol.  II,  p.  33. 

Peace.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am. 
None  who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to 
put  the  foot  down  firmly. — speech,  new  jersey  assembly,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1861. 

Political  Parties.  There  never  was  a  party  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  there  probably  never  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  disturb  the 
general  peace  of  the  country.  Parties  themselves  may  be  divided 
and  quarrel  on  minor  questions,  yet  it  extends  not  beyond  the  parties 
themselves. — debate,  alton,  October  15,  1858. 

Poverty.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil 
up  from  poverty. — first  annual  message,  December  3,  1861. 

Promises.     Bad    promises    are    better    broken    than    kept. — last    public 

SPEECH,  APRIL   II,    1865. 

Public  Opinion.  Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever  can 
change  public  opinion,  can  change  the  government,  practically  just  so 

much. SPEECH,  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  10,  I  856. 

Quarrel.  Quarrel  not  at  all.  No  man  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self, can  spare  time  for  personal  contention. — to  captain  cutts, 

OCTOBER  26,   1863. 
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Religion.  That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  Christian  church,  is  true;  but 
I  have  never  denied  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures;  and  I  have  never 
spoken  with  intentional  disrespect  of  religion  in  general,  or  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians  in  particular. — address  to  voters, 
july  31,  1846. 

Right.     You  cannot  institute  any  equality  between  right  and  wrong. — 

DEBATE,,  GALESBURG,,  OCTOBER  7,   1 858. 

Self-Government.  Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called  an  ex- 
periment. Two  points  in  it,  our  people  have  already  settled — the 
successful  establishing,  and  the  successful  administering  of  it.  One 
still  remains — its  successful  maintenance  against  a  formidable  [inter- 
nal] attempt  to  overthrow  it. — message  to  congress,  July  4,  1861. 

States  Rights.  The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  state  to  order  and  control  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essen- 
tial to  that  balance  of  powers  on  which  the  perfection,  and  endurance 
of  our  political  fabric  depends. — to  duff  green,  December  28,  i860. 

Taxes.  It  is  fair  that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  property;  but  if  we  should  wait  before  collecting  a  tax 
to  adjust  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  exact  proportion  with  every 
other  man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at  all. — address  to 
164TH  Ohio  regiment,  august  18,  1864. 

Temperance.  No,  I'm  not  a  temperance  man,  but  I'm  temperate  in  this,  to 
wit — I  don't  drink.- — to  Stephen  a.  douglas,  no  date.  Lincoln, 
the  Lawyer,  by  F.  T.  Hill  (1906) ,  p.  36. 

Union.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way  under 
the  Constitution.  ...  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union,  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone   I   would  also  do  that. — 

TO  HORACE  GREELEY,,  AUGUST  22,  I  862. 

War.  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  country  so  far 
as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  With  my  consent,  or  without  my  great 
displeasure,  this  country  shall  never  witness  the  shedding  of  one 
drop  of  blood  in  fraternal  strife. — speech,  reply  to  gov.  curtin, 

HARRISBURG,  FEBRUARY  22,  l86l. 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 
FEBRUARY  u,   1861 


My  Friends: 

No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young 
to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I 
now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever,  I  may  return,  with  a  task 
before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who  can  go  with  me, 
and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your 
prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 
MARCH  4,  1865 


At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there 
is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then 
a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting 
and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public 
declarations  have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase 
of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention,  and  engrosses  the 
enerergies  [sic]  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The 
progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to 
the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to 
it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts  were 
anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it — all  sought 
to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugeral  [sic]  address  was  being  delivered  from 
this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent 
agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to 
dissole  [sic]  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties 
deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation 
survive;  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And 
the  war  came. 

One  eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed 
generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These 
slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this 
interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate, 
and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would 
rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to 
do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party 
expected  for  the  war,  the  magnitude,  or  the  duration,  which  it  has  already 
attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease 
with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an 
easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read 
the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just 
God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
faces;  but  let  us  judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both 
could  not  be  answered;  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Al- 
mighty has  His  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences !  for 
it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh!"  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  Slavery  is  one  of 
those  offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove, 
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and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South,  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  de- 
parture from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  Living  God 
always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue,  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bond-man's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said  uthe  judgments  of 
the  Lord,  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DEDICATION  OF  THE  CEMETERY  AT  GETTYSBURG 

NOVEMBER  19,  1863 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent, a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not  consecrate — 
we  can  not  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather, 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


November  19,  1863. 


Abraham  Lincoln, 
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LETTER  TO  MRS.  BIXBY 


Executive  Mansion 

Washington,  Nov.  21,  1864 
Dear  Madam, — 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save. 

I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  be- 
reavement, and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours,  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  Freedom. 

Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln 

Mrs.  Bixby. 
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General  School  Participation  Program.  Preparation  of  teaching  aids 
based  on  the  Lincoln  theme;  Lincoln  school  projects;  classroom 
awards. 

Contests,  including  Lincoln  essays,  school  newspaper  editorials  and 
cartoons. 

Lincoln  Day-by-Day,  1861-1865.  A  volume  to  extend  the  four- 
volume  series  published  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  of 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Information  Bulletin,  Leaflet,  or  Newsletter,  to  be  issued  periodically, 
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Medals  and  Awards,  to  be  awarded  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana. 
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